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UnproreEssionaL Conpuct. 


If there were no proper tribunal for the considera- 
tion of cases in which unprofessional conduct is alle- 
ged, it would be expedient to use the pages of pro- 
fessional journals as a public pillory. There would 
be one or two difficulties to face, such as the law of 
libel and the possibility of injustice to a practitioner. 
To publicly accuse a rival of conduct unbecoming a 
professional man is a serious matter. When the 
offence is gross and palpable there is already provi- 
ded an appeal to the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. When the offence is capable 
of explanation or so slight as not to be worth reporting 


_to the Council, the proper course is to pay no atten- 


tion, unless a friendly word of caution can be given. 
To pillory a man in the pages of a professional jour- 
nal is only justifiable when the offence is one which 
cannot quite be brought under the legal notice of the 
Council. Even then it is probable that the best re- 
sult may not be attained. If it is likely to prevent a 
recurrence it is worth trying, but if the offence is one 
that the Council can consider, prevention or punish- 
ment is certain. ‘‘ Unprofessional conduct”’ is a 
wide description and gives large disciplinary powers to 
our governing body. Such offences as systematic 
plagiarism or repeated clinical lying may not be re- 
cognisable by the Council, and they are therefore just 
the cases for treatment in the journals. 

There are many offences which are not reported to 
the Council because practitioners do not care to 
accept the position of tell-tale or prosecutor. This is 
not unnatural and there is no reason why a member 
should be forced into the invidious position. The 
rule is that the Secretary of the College should lay 
before the Council any offence coming to his know- 
ledge. This seems simple, and positive proof can be 
given without identifying the sender. Unfortunately 
the Council, in its wisdom, some years ago drew up 
a long document containing a lot of superfluous 
questions and concluding with a clause asking the 
informant if he was prepared to share the expense of 
proceeding. This document the Secretary sends to 
informants and often enough they are so frightened 


or disgusted that they decline to go any further and | 


the culprit escapes. If the Council desires to main- 
tain strict discipline it should modify this paper and 
treat more confidentially the complaints sent to the 

ecretary. 





‘ 
‘Tue Heap or tHE British VETERINARY PROFESSION.” 


An editorial note in the Live Stock Jouvnal says 
7 It is not unlikely however, that before any further 
legislation on cattle diseases is carried out in this 
Country, the opinion of the head of the British veter!- 


nary profession will be carefully considered, etc.” The 
reference is to possible legislation against tubercu- 
losis and the ‘‘ head” is—Professor Brown. We have 
no desire and no power to detract from the acknow- 
ledged eminence of the professor, but that he is in 
any way the head of the British veterinary profession 
we respectfully deny, He was Chiet of the Civil 
Veterinary Department when such a thing existed, 
but that position no more makes its holder ‘“ head’”’ 
of the profession than does the office of Chief of the 
Army Veterinary Department. Professor Brown 
was Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, but 
there are still living three other gentlemen who have 
held that position. 

Professor Brown is only one of a dozen veteri- 
narians who are heads of the profession. He is a 
very able man but he is not infallible, and his 
opinions on tuberculosis are capable of being weighed 
and of being compared with the opinions of others. 
His most conspicuous characteristic has always been 
a diplomatic caution—or a cautious diplomacy. He is 
a member of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis 
in animals, and may be trusted to make his views 
quite as promineut as those of any other veterinarian. 

The reason we notice this matter is that The Live 
Stock Journal has made quite a positive stand against 
any leglslation for tuberculosis in cattle. The journal 
has strong allies in the owners of pedigree cattle, who 
constitute a powerful element in the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society. Tha quotation with which we com- 
menced this note almost reads like a threat that the 
owners of pedigree cattle trust to Professor Brown to 
prevent any legislation on tuberculosis. We do not 
believe that such a trust will be realised. We believe 
the case for legislation is so strong that no interests 
are sufficient to counteract the convictions of the public, 
and the experience cf the medical and veterinary 
professions. We have no fear of any direct obstruc- 
tion. What we anticipate is the piling up of imaginary 
difficulties, the exaggeration of doubts and fears, the 
suggestion of unknown and mysterious evils, mnagnify- 
ing the expense of control and belittling the dangers 
of the disease. 

The power in the press and in politics of the pedi- 
gree cattle owner is very great, and the wide-spread 
suspicion that he has more to lose by regulations 
against tuberculosis than other classes of stock- 
owners explains why legislation is unpleasant to him. 
A similar feeling once existed in relation to pleuro- 
pneumonia, and it was only when foreign buyers 
declined to receive stock from infected districts that 
the R.A.S. and the pedigree owners recognised the 
| great danger of “‘ pleuro” to the country, and the 


| necessity of stamping it out. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


CASE OF INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION IN 
THE HORSE. 


By E. R. Greson, M.R.C.V.S. 





As cases of intestinal obstruction in the horse from 
the presence of foreign bodies, except those brought 
about by calculi, are not of common occurrence the 
following may be of interest. 

On August 10th last, at mid-day, our attention was 
called to a brown seven-year-old vanner, apparently 
suffering from an ordinary attack of impaction of the 
bowels, and presenting the symptoms usual in such 
cases. 

The treatment adopted was the administration of 
an aleetic purgative, followed by anodynes and stimu- 
lants at intervals, the tympany of the large intestine 


relieved by means of the trocar. On examination. 


the rectum was found empty, but the large intestine 
could be felt impacted with ingesta. 

As the animal did not seem in much pain gentle 
exercise was ordered. 

He was seen again at 8 p.m. when the symptoms 
were much the same. 

The attendant informed me the following morn- 
ing that the patient became very violent about 11 
p-m. and died at midnight. 

Post-mortem revealed small quantity of fluid in the 
stomach, pultaceous injesta in the small intestine, 
large colon distended and contents dry ; the whole of 
intestinal mucous membrane much inflamed. Mid- 
way along the small colon there was a hard un- 
yielding mass which, on removal, proved to be a piece 
of rope 18 inches in length, made up of 10 or 11 
strands, interwoven, knotted at each end, and from 
each knot were dependent about 40 smaller strands 
eight or nine inches in length, and in the form of a 
tassel ; weight on removal four pounds. Being at a 
loss to account for what this had originally been pre- 
vious to its being masticated and partly digested, the 
specimen was submitted to Prof. Macqueen who give 
it as his opinion that it was the remains of an old 
fashioned curtain tassel. It seems remarkable that 
this mass could have been swallowed and passed 
along nearly the whole length of the digestive canal 
without the animal showing signs of inconveniene. 
It was undoubtedlymuch larger on removal than 
than when first taken in, from successive coatings of 
mucus and injesta. ‘ 


41 L OPENING THE URETHRA. 
Ih _ By Vet.-Capt. J. A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., D.S.0.,C.LE. 
i Principal Lahore Veterinary College. 





On the Continent, in the operation of urethrotomy 
in the horse for lithotrity or any other purpose, it is 


the practice to dilate the urethra by an injection of | 


fluid by the penal orifice, and not by the English method 
of passing a catheter as a guide where to make the 


incision over the ischeal curvature. Althoazh I have | 


never seen it advocated, and in fact since I have beem 
acquainted with the method have never had an oppor- 


struck me that it might be of great use in performing 
urethrotomy in the ox or sheep, where, on account of 
the curvature of the penis, it is impossible to pass a 
catheter or sound. I have eer! had to perform 
urethrotomy in the ox, and I think that any one 
who has done it will agree with me that it is no easy 
matter to hit off the urethra exactly without a guide, 
and it seems that this plan of dilating it with a fluid 
overcomes the difficulty. It ought also to be useful 
in the dog in cases of perineal section, where from 
injury to the penal bone it is impossible to pass a 
catheter, and more than one case of which has come 
under my hands and of which I have the most vivid 
recollections of the difficulty in operating on account. 
of the dense brawny nature of the parts and the depth 
at which the urethra is situated at the perineum, 
rendering it much more difficult than in the ox. 
Details will be found in Fvercise de Chirurgie Hippique,. 
by M. Cadiot, page 47, but briefly, all that is 
required is a syringe oi large capacity with a long 
straight nozzle, by which the urethra is filled and 
then compressed to prevent it again escaping. As 
this plan does not seem to be well known in England 
—at least I never heard of it until I saw it described 
in M. Cadiot’s book—I am induced to send you the 
suggestion in the hope that some confrére who has 
the opportunity may put it into practice and publish 
his experience and opinion of its value. 








ON TUBERCULOSIS. 
By A. E. Macermutvray, M.R.C.V.S., Banff. 


I wish to offer a few remarks on this most import- 
ant subject, and more especially as regards the paper 
read at the recent meeting of the National Veterinary 
Association, and the subsequent interesting discussion. 

Professor Almond’s paper seems to me to have been 
written for three purposes, which it wholly accom- 
plishes, namely : first, that Professor Bang, and he 
alone, knows everything about the nature, spread, 
and prevention of tubercle; second, that tubercle is 
never hereditary, never being found in either human 
or bovine juveniles (infants); and third, that 
Professor Almond himself knows very little practically 
of the various phases and vagaries of tubercle. I sub- 
mit that the truth of these three statements is 
thoroughly brought out by a perusal of said paper. 

We are told that tubercle is spread by infection, 
contagion, and inoculation, but never congenitally, 
and that the theory (?) of its transmission by the 
male is thoroughly exploded (see McFadyean’s speech). 
This is really delightfully distinct and to the point 
with a vengeance; all our experience and observa- 
tions from, and in, nature and nature’s doings, have 
to go to the wall before the dicta of a few theoretical 
experimenters, with the redoubtable Bang in the van! 
| McFadyean admits that one in 10,000 juvenile 
| bovines have tubercle congenitally, but that in all 
other cases where tubercle crops up in bovine juveniles 
they catch it from their brothers and sisters. Here 
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the question naturally arises—where did the brothers 
and sisters get it? Congenitally ? 

The Danish professor and his. followers advise 
breeding from tuberculous cows as such will un- 
doubtedly produca non-tuberculous calves! This is 
simply contrary to all natural experience, for it can 
be proved in hundreds of instances, without experi- 
ment, that the offspring of tubercle-infested bovine 
mothers ultimately succumb to pulmonary or intes- 
tinal tubercle. ' 

As regards the influence of the male in propagating 
tubercle congenitally, the evidence is equally as con- 
vincing.. There are any amount of instances in 
which the introduction of a tuberculous bull into a 
previously healthy herd has been followed by the most 
disastrous results, and no amount of professional clap- 
trap about experiments can wipe out the immense 
losses which breeders have sustained under such 
circumstances. 

McFadyean tells us that such occurences ‘“ admit 
of quite a different interpretation,’ and that any 
other than his own conclusions are ‘‘ quite unjusti- 
_fiable.”” The learned professor is evidently imbued 
with some extraordinary ideas about tubercle which 
he has not yet made public, and the sooner he does 
so the better. In the meantime I may be allowed to 
inform him that in this part of the world a tubercu- 
lous or any other bull has no other chance of propa- 
gating tubercle or any other disease than congenitally, 
as he is kept distinctly separated from all other stock 
on our farms and only comes in contact with other 
bovines when in the act of accomplishing the purpose 
for which he is kept, i.e. copulation. 

The Professor is so clear about the innocence of the 
bull in these cases that he says one may safely offer 
1000 guineas for a tuberculous bovine testicle. Well, 
I will never be so foolish, as I have extracted a good 
few such within the last 31 years, and may perhaps 
-be called upon to extract one to-morrow. This after- 
noon I by mere chance met my neighbour Mr. W. I. 
Marsden, M.R.C.V.S., on the public road, and he 
tells me that he recently extracted a tuberculous testi- 
cle from an 8 weeks old calf! This tubercle laden 
testicle weighed some 15 ounces. About a year ago I 
extracted a tuberculous testicle from a six days old 
calf, which testicle weighed some 4 ounces. The 
mother of the latter calf was without doubt tubercu- 
lous, and after dropping this calf with the large testi- 
cle she contracted a utero-vaginal discharge which 
has continued. 

It is very likely I will be told that both these large 
testicles were infested with the ray fungus—actinomy- 
cosis ; and allowing it to have been so, the said ray 
fungus must be congenital, as the latter calf’s testi- 
cle was enlarged at birth. It may here be remarked 
that in neither Mr. Marsden’s case nor my own had 
the scrotum in either calf been opened until being 
castrated, so that the ray fungus could not have 
gained admittance here as in schirrous cord. 

_ McFadyean makes eloquent as to the generally 
Innocent nature of milk drawn from tuberculous cows, 
and wittily observes that if milk was as dangerous as 
represented we would all have died from tubercle long 
ago! A New York M.D. seemed to be of a different 
Opinion for he was ready to prove that 800 infants 





died annually in New York alone from being fed with 
milk from tuberculous cows. Some authorities on 
meat inspection declare that if there be a single 
tubercle in a carcase the whole ought to be condemned 
—that is the whole carcase of beef. And yet Mc- 
Fadyean maintains that a cow may be truly tuber- 
culous and still produce milk fit forconsumption. If 
one tubercle condemn a whole carcase of beef, how 
can the milk from a tubercle-infested cow escape 
being contaminated? Iam careless as to whether 
the udder of a tuberculous cow be indurated or soft 
and apparently normal on examination, as I maintain 
that the milk produced by such a cow or cows has in 
hundreds of cases propagated tubercle both in human 
and bovine juveniles and in innumerable cats. 

Speaking of cats, 1 may perhaps be allowed to refer 
to a case in which I was recently consulted; a rather 
fine dairy cow was purchased to give milk for the use 
of a certain family, and having a pretty large hard 
lump in theanterior part of near side of udder, I 
was sent for. 

On examination I decided that this cow’s milk was 
not fit for consumption, and that the cow was very 
likely tuberculous. The lump or tumour was not in 
the udder, but adhered in front and could be shifted 
about. Three quarters of this cow’s udder were en- 
larged and indurated, and the milk very difficult to 
extract, and when extracted had a bad taste and smell. 
On a bowl of this milk being offered to two cats they 
would not taste it although it was put into their own 
dish. Verily the cats had more sense than the 
experimenters. 

The story about one in 10,000 bovine juveniles be- 
ing affected congenitally with tubercle will not hold 
water, and besides it is quite an old story, having 
existed and been extensively promulgated before the 
discovery of tuberculin either as a cure (Koch) or as 
a diagnostic (Bang &c.) The great place for the dis- 
covery of this one in 10,000 has unfortunately been 
the slaughterhouse, and the searcher has been the 
butcher, and when he discovers the real thing he is 
rewarded. Poor man, his search is long and his re- 
ward very likely small! Joking aside, where is the 
butcher capable of discovering incipient tuberculosis 
in a newly or recently dropped calf; or, if he actually 
does discover it, where is the party simple enough to 
suppose that the butcher will inform any one of his 
discovery ? Leave the butcher alone, he will keep 
his thumb upon that! Butchers are not in the way 
of publishing the fact of their having dressed a tuber- 
culous carcase, but the reverse, taking every precau- 
tion to keep the sanitary officer, inspector, or other 
interested party in the dark as to tubercles (or ulcers 
as they call them here) or any other abnormality. It 
is no use, therefore, quoting any butcher-discovered 
or authenticated statistics about this or any other 
diseased condition of young or adult bovines in the 
slaughterhouse. 

The country practitioner is the only party who cin 
successfully settle the question as to tubercle or no 
tubercle in newly dropped or comparatively juvenile 
bovines, and in like manner the point as to the influ- 
ence of the bull in propagating tubercle, and if we 
scan the discussion on Almond’s paper we will at once 
see where this question stands in the minds of several 
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thoroughly capable practitioners with extensive ex- 
perience and ability to make use of that experience. 
In a question of so much importance I maintain that 
nature’s ways must be studied and considered as well 
as the ideas of theoretical experimenters on guinea- 
pigs &c. An ounce of practical proof, that is of what 
occurs in nature, is worth a bushel of the proofs pro- 
duced by experiments conducted with the fixed idea 
of proving a foregone conclusion and wish. 
Another point, in the discussion at the N.V.A. 
meeting, requiring explanation is the assertion that 
83 per cent. of the cows in this country are tubercu- 
lous, or as McFadyean puts it ‘“‘one out of every 
three”; this is rather a sweeping assertion, more 
especially when we find McFadyean going on to say, 
page 114, ‘‘ when you want a cow with tuberculosis 
for experiment it is very difficult to get one. It is 
only occasionally that you can get such a cow capable 
of yielding milk.”’ It strikes me that the Professor's 
practical experience and common-sense, must be next 
door to nil, or, why in the name of wonder does he 
tell us in one sentence that one out of every three 
cows is tuberculous, and in the next that it is difficult 
to get a tuberculous cow? I deny both assertions 
as well as the fallacy about tuberculous cows not 
yielding milk. Why, cows in a comparatively ad- 
vanced stage of tuberculosis are often, in fact com- 
monly, very profuse milkers, and hence the extreme 
necessity for thorough dairy inspection by experienced 
practical veterinary surgeons. Again and again the 
remark has been made to me by the dairyman or 
farmer when examining a cow under suspicion of 
tubercle—* I hope you are not going to condemn that 
cow as she is the best milker I have!” 

A ‘revolution in medicine”’ was to occur when 
tuberculin was introduced as a cure for tubercle, and 
the medical profession wrought hard to promote that 
revolution, with what disastrous results we know. 
The veterinary profession has now taken up tubercu- 
lin, not as a cure but as a diagnostic, and with its 
aid wonders are to happen, amongst the least of 
which is the stamping out of our old enemy tubercu- 
losis. Having no practical experience as to the value 
of tuberculin, either as cure or diagnostic, I will leave 
italone, merely mentioning that several of my local 
confreres are very favourable to it. 





EXTRACTS AND NOTES, 


SCIENCE AND THE HEALING ART. 

_ (Abstract of the Address by the President, Sir Joseph 
Lister, at the meeting of the British Association at Liver- 
pool.) ‘ 

(Continued from p. 147). 
FERMENTATION AND PuTREFACTION 
‘ R ; 
asteur, having been appointed as a y 

re or um as & young mé 
of the Faculty of Sciences in the Dulveesitg’ of Ea 
town where the products of alcoholic fermentation nn 2 
staple articles of manufacture, determined to study tl 4 
process thoroughly ; and as a result he became ‘fir om 
convinced of the correctness of Cagniard-Latour’s views 

7 < 4 y ; ‘ rs 
regarding it. In the case of other fermentations, ho ; 
ever, nothing fairly comparable to the formati. mn of ye “th 

yeas 


had till then been observed. This was now done by 
Pasteur for that fermentation in which sugar is resolved 
into lactic acid ... Pasteur was not a biologist, but 
although these particles were of extreme minuteness in 


felt convinced that they were of an analogous nature, 


this research because it illustrates Pasteur’s acuteness as 
an observer and his ingenuity in experiment, as well as 
his almost intuitive perception of truth. A series of 
other beautiful investigations followed, clearly proving 
that all true fermentations, including putrefaction, are 
caused by the growth of micro-organisms. It was 
natural that Pasteur should desire to know how the mic- 
robes which he showed to be the essential causes of the 
various fermentations took their origin. It was at that 
period a prevalent notion, even among many eminent 
naturalists, that such humble and minute beings origina- 
ted denovo in decomposing organic substances ; the doc- 





trine of spontaneous generation, which had been chased 
' successively from various positions which it once occu- 
pied amongst creatures visible to the naked eye, having 
taken its last refuge where the objects of study were of 
such minuteness that their habits and history were cor- 
respondingly difficult to trace. Here again Pasteur at 
once saw, as if by instinct, on which side the truth lay ; 
and, perceiving its immense importance, he threw him- 
self with ardour into its demonstration. ... . Pasteur 
pointed out the enormous importance of these humble 
organisms in the economy of nature. It is by their 
agency that the dead bodies of plants and animals are 
resolved into simpler compounds fitted for assimilation 
by new living forms. Without their aid the world would 
be, as Pasteur expresses it, encombré de cadavres. They 
are essential not only to our well-being, but to our very 
existence. Similar microbes must have discharged the 
same necessary function of removing refuse and provi- 
ding food for successive generations of plants and animals 
during the past periods of the world’s history ; and it is 
interesting to think that organisms as simple as can well 
be conceived to have existed when life first appeared upon 
our globe have, in all probability, propagated the same 
lowly but most useful offspring during the ages of geolo- 
gical time. 
ANTISEPTICISM. 

Pasteur, as we have seen, had shown that the air of 
every inhabited room teems with microbes ; and for a 
long time I employed various more or less elaborate pre- 
cautions against the living atmospheric dust, not doubt- 
ing that, as all wounds except the few which healed 
completely by the first intention underwent putrefactive 
fermentation, the blood must be a peculiarly favourable 
soil for the growth of putrefactive microbes. But I after- 
wards learnt that such was by no means the case I had 
performed many experiments in confirmation of Pasteut’s 
germ theory, not indeed in order to satisfy myself of its 
truth, but in the hope of convincing others. I had ob- 
served that uncontaminated milk, which would remain 
unaltered for an indefinite time if protected from dust, 
was made to teem with microbes of different kinds by a 
very brief exposure to the atmosphere, and that the same 
effect was produced by the addition of a drop of 
ordinary water. But when I came to experiment with 
blood drawn with antiseptic precautions into sterilised 
vessels, [ saw to my surprise that it might remain free 
from microbes in spite of similar access of air or treat- 
ment with water. [ even found that if very putrid 
blood was largely diluted with sterilised water, so as to 
diffuse its microbes widely and wash them of their acrid 
products, a drop of such dilution added to pure blood 
might leave it unchanged for days at the temperature © 
the body, although a trace of the septic liqui undiluted 
caused intense putrefaction within twenty-four hours. 
Hence I was led to conclude that it was the grosser 





forms of septic mischief rather than microbes in the 


comparison with the constituents of the yeast plant, he 


the cells of a tiny microscopic fungus. I have referred to 
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attenuated condition in which they existed in the at- 
mosphere, that we had to dread in surgical practice. 
And at the London Medical Congress in 1881 I hinted, 
when describing the experiments I have alluded to, that 
it might turn out possible to disregard altogether the 
atmospheric dust. Nine years later, however, at the 
Berlin Congress in 1890, I was able to bring forward 
what was, I believe, absolute demonstration of the 
harmlessness of the atmospheric dust in surgical opera- 
tions. 
VACCINATION. 


It is just a hundred years since Jenner made the 
crucial experiment of inoculating with smallpox a boy 
whom he had previously vaccinated, the result being, as 
he anticipated, that the boy was quite unaffected. It 
may be remarked that this was a perfectly legitimate 
experiment, involving no danger to the subject of it. 
Inoculation was at that time the established practice ; 
and if vaccination should prove nugatory, the inocula- 
tion would be only what would have been otherwise 
called for ; while it would be perfeetly harmless if the 
hoped-for effect of vaccination had been produced. In 
re-vaccination after a certain number of years we have 
the means of making Jenner’s work complete. I under- 
stand that the majority of the Commissions, who have 
recently issued their report upon this subject, while re- 
‘cognising the value and importance of re-vaccination, 


are so impressed with the difficulties that would attend | 
making it compulsory by legislation that they do not re- | 


commend that course; although it is advocated by two 
of their number who are of ‘ager oye high authority on 
such a question. I was lately told by a Berlin professor 


that no serious difficulty is experienced in carrying out | 


the compulsory law that prevails in Germany. The 


masters of the schools are directed to ascertain in the | 


case of every child attaining the age of twelve whether 
re-vaccination has been practised. If not, and the 
varents refuse to have it done, they are fined one mark. 
it this does not prove effectual the fine is doubled, and if 
even the double penalty should not prove efficacious, 
a second doubling of it would follow ; but, as my infor- 
mant remarked, it is very seldom that it is called for. 
The result is that smallpox is a matter of extreme rarity 
in that country, while it is absolutely unknown in the 
huge German army, in consequence of the rule that every 
soldier is re-vaccinated on entering the service. What- 
ever view our Legislature may take on this question, 
one thing seems to me clear: that it will be the duty of 
Government to encourage by every available means 


the use of calf lymph, so as to exclude the possibility of | 


the communication of any human disease of the child, 
and to institute such efficient inspection of vaccination 
institutes as shall ensure careful antiseptic arrange- 
ments, and so prevent contamination by extraneous 
microbes. 

RABIES. 

Pasteur showed that if a little of the brain or ae 
cord of a dog that had been really mad was inoculated 
in an appropriate manner into a rabbit, it infallibly caused 
rabies in that animal in a few days. If, therefore, such 
an experiment was made with a negative result, the con- 
clusion might be drawn with certainty that the dog had 


been healthy. It is Lm a right that I should say that | 


the inoculation is painlessly done under an anesthetic, 
and that in the rabbit rabies does not assume the violent 
form that.it does'in the dog, but produces gradual loss 
of power with little if any suffering. . . . . It was 
only after great searching of heart that Pasteur, after 
consultation with some trusted medical friends, ventured 
upon trying this practice upon man. It has since been 
extensively adopted in various parts of the world with 
Increasing success, as the details of the method were 
Improved. It is not of course the case that every one 

itten by a really rabid animal takes the disease ; but the 


peepee of those who do so, which was formerly large, 
1as been reduced almost to zero by this treatment, if not 
too long delayed. 


TUBERCULIN. 


Wonderful as it seems, each poisonous microbe ap- 
pears to form its own peculiar toxin. Koch’s tuberculin was 
of this nature, a product of the growth of the tubercle 
bacillus in culture media. Here, again, great effects 
were produced by extremely minute quantities of the 
substance, but here a new peculiarity showed itself, viz., 
that patients affected with tubercular disease, in any of 
its varied forms, exhibited inflammation in the affected 
part and general fever after receiving under the skin an 
amount of the material which had no effect whatever 
upon healthy persons. I witnessed in Berlin some in- 
stances of these effects, which were simply astounding. 
Patients affected with a peculiar form of obstinate ulcer 
of the face showed, after a single injection of the tuber- 
culin, violent inflammatory redness and swelling of the 
sore and surrounding skin ; and, what was equally sur- 
| prising, when this disburbance subsided the disease was 
| found to have undergone great improvement. By repe- 
| titions of such procedures ulcers which had previously 
been steadily advancing, in spite of ordinary treatment, 
| became greatly reduced in size, and in some instances 
'apparently cured. Such results led Koch to believe that 
‘he had obtained an effectual means of dealing with tuber- 
cular disease in all its forms. Unhappily, the apparent 
cure proved to be only of transient duration, and the high 
hopes which had been inspired by Koch’s great reputa- 
tion were dashed. It is but fair to say that he was 
strongly urged to publish before he was himself disposed 
to do so, and we cannot but regret that he yielded to the 
pressure put upon him. But though Koch’s sanguine 

anticipations were not realised, it would be a great mis- 

'take to suppose that his labours with tuberculin have 
| been ri Cattle are liable to tubercle, and, when 
affected with it, may become a very serious source of in- 
fection for human beings, more especially when the 
clisease affects the udders of cows and so contaminates 
‘the milk. Tuberculin is a valuable aid to diagnosis. 








DIPHTHERIA AND ANTITOXIN 

One valuable result springing from Koch’s work was 
the inspiration which led his pupil Behring and the 
Japanese collaborateur Kitasato to their surprising dis- 
covery of anti-toxic serum. 

Behring’s object was to discover means of curing 
tetanus and diphtheria in man. In tetanus the condi- 
tions are not favourable, because the specific bacilli lurk 
in the depths of the- wound, and only declare their pre- 
sence by symptoms caused by their toxin having been 
already in a greater or less amount diffused through the 
system, and in every case of this disease there must be 
a fear that the antidote may be applied too late to be 
| useful. But in diphtheria the bacilli very early manifest 
| their presence by the false membrane which they cause 
upon the throat, so that the antitoxin has a fair chance ; 
| and here we are satisfied in saying that Behring’s object 
| has been attained. The problem, however, was by no 
| Means so simple as in the case of some mere chemical 
) Polson... Roux, however, whose name must 
always be mentioned with honour in relation to this sub- 
| ject, effectually disposed of this difficulty. He showed 
by experiments on animals that a diphtheritic false 
membrane, rapidly extending and accompanied by sur- 
rounding inflammation, was ‘brought to a stand by tie 
use of the antitoxin, and soon dropped off, leaving a 
healthy surface. Whatever be the explanation, the fact 
was thus established that the anti-toxic serum, while it 
renders the toxin harmless, causes the microbe to lan- 
guish and disappear. No theoretical objection could 
now be urged against the treatment ; and it has during 
‘ the last two years been extensively tested in practice in 
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various parts of the world, and it has gradually made its 
way more and more into the confidence of the pro- 


fession. 
CONCLUSION. 


I might have taken equally striking illustrations of my 


theme from other departments in which microbes play no | 


art. In fact, any attempt to speak of all that the art of 

oe has borrowed from science and contributed to it 
during the past half century would involve a very exten- 
sive dissertation on pathology and pase gee ag [ have 
culled specimens from a wide field ; and [ only hope that 
in bringing them before you I have not overstepped the 
bounds of what is fitting before a mixed company. For 
many of you my remarks can have had little if any 
novelty ; for others they may perhaps possess some 
interest as showing that medicine is no unworthy ally of 
the British Association—that, while her practice is ever 
more and more based on science, the ceaseless efforts of 
her votaries to improve what have been fittingly desig- 
nated “Qu prosunt omnibus artes,” are ever adding 
largely to the sum of abstract knowledge.—7he Daily 
News. 


ON “THE CONTROL OF MILK SUPPLIES BY 
SANITARY AUTHORITIES.” 
By T. Coke Squance, M.D., M.S., L.S.Sc., FLRMLS., 
E.CS., ke, 
(Abstract of a paper read before the Sanitary Congress at 
Newcastle.) 


Theoretically we acknowledge that milk is a most 
potent factor in the conveyance of disease, while practi- 
cally we do little or nothing to obviate this danger. An 
experience of many years and a large acquaintance with 
some of the dairy farms in the county of Durham have 
convinced the writer that until the milk supply is under 
the direct control of sanitary authorities the principal 
dangers which attach to it will continue to exist. There 
is no more conservative individual than the British 
farmer, who is, as a rule, quite content to conduct his 
business as his father did before him, believing in the 
health-giving odour of the muck heap adjoining the byre, 
and resisting ventilation because it decreases the yield of 
milk. 

On such a farm the byres are generally small and over 
crowded, inadequately ventilated, pavement broken and 
uneven, stalls and feeding troughs dirty. 

The water supply is generally from the village pond to 
which the cattle have access, which is not unfrequently 
polluted with sewage, and used by dogs asa bathing place 
and public convenience. 

Fortunately there are exceptions to this state of things 
and every care is taken on many dairy farms to ensure a 
supply of pure milk. To remedy these evils it is very 
desirable that sanitary authorities should have the con- 
trol of milk supplies, but under existing circumstances 
much could be done if the bye-laws under the “Milk 
Shops and Dairies Order” were strictly enforced, and if 
they were increased in stringency a great improvement 
in cleanliness would result. 

Unfortunately it often happens in rural districts that 
these bye-laws are to a very great extent inoperative on 
there is no systematic inspection of the farms and as 
farmers are generally well represented on the District 
Council, they are, unless men who acknowledge the 
sent evils, naturally averse to any steps eine take 
which would interfere with them.” As far as my peas 
experience goes there is no more obstructive individual 
to sanitary: reforms being carried out upon farms thay th 
District Councillor who is a farmer. “Veet, 

There will be some difficulty in getting 


pre- 


sanitary 


authorities in country districts to interest themselves in 
this question ; in the towns it will be easier, partly be- 
cause as a rule, farmers are not directly represented on 
the Council, but principally on account of the dangers 
| attaching to a contaminated milk supply being much 
more apparent amongst a condensed than a scattered 
population. 

te however, the public become thoroughly alive to the 
necessity of the milk supply being under control, the 
question of the exercise of such control will soon be set- 
tled. In the meantime something may be done, on the 
one hand to rouse sanitary authorities, and upon the 
other to educate public opinion by getting public institu- 
tions to adopt measures for the control of the milk sup- 
plied to them, by having clauses inserted in the contracts 
which will necessitate reforms being carried out. 

The gravest feature about the milk supply is the great, 
and I believe increasing, danger of the conveyance of 
tuberculosis, in consequence of the large number of 
animals infected, which has been variously estimated at 
from 30 to 40 per cent. of herds. 

From my own necessarily limited observation I have 
come to the conclusion that the reason why some patients 
develop tuberculosis after typhoid fever is on account of 
drinking infected milk, when the powers of resistance 
are so reduced by the fever that they fall easy victims to 
the onslaught of Koch’s bacillus. 

I consider that at any rate some of the cases that have 
been looked upon as instances of mistaken diagnosis, viz., 
tuberculosis having been regarded as typhoid fever, are in 
reality rapidly developed tuberculosis Llowing typhoid 
fever due to the causes above mentioned. 

My friend, Dr. Scurfield, who is intensely interested in 
the question of the control of milk supplies and to whom 
I am much indebted for information on certain aspects 
of the question, has, by an initial step, got the Sunder- 
land County Council to admit the necessity for such ac- 
tion being taken by communicating with various public 
institutions, and in this connection I have drawn up a 
series of regulations for submission to the Committee of 
the Sunderland Infirmary for the control of the milk sup- 
plied to that institution. 

These regulations I append as they, when somewhat 
amplified, would suftice. 

REGULATIONS FOR SUPPLY OF MILK. 


1. Every effort to ensure cleanliness in milking to be 
made. The udder of each cow to be properly cleansed, 
and the hands of the milkers to be thoroughly washed 
with soap and water. : 

2. Where practicable the cows to be milked in a shed 
apart from Pins oy but if milking is carried out in the 
latter, straw and manure must be removed at such hours 
as will render the byre as free from dust as possible at 
milking times. 

3. The farmer to provide a cooler, and the milk to be 
properly strained and cooled immediately after 
milking. ’ 

_4. Any case of infectious disease (including consump- 
tion) in any inmates of thefarm buildings or any workers 
on the farm to be immediately reported to the Committee 
of the Sunderland Infirmary and the Sanitary Authority 
for the District. ° 

5. A supply of pure water must be provided for the 
cattle, and special attention paid to the freedom of ponds, 
&c., from sewage contamination. 

6. The dairy to be separated from the house, and it, 
and the provisions for cleansing cans, &e., to be in accor- 
dance with the bye-laws under the Milk Shops and Dairies 
Order. 

7. The regulations as to cubic space, ventilation, 
cleansing, and lime-washing of byres, as described in 
above-mentioned bye-laws to be strictly adhered to. 

8. All the animals to be either tested with tuberculin 
or inspected by a qualified veterinary surgeon at least 
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once every three months, and by whom a certificate of 
freedom from tuberculosis must be given. 

9. The milk must be of good quality, and a sample may 
be taken and analysed at any time by direction of the 
House Committee. 

10. Every facility must be given for the inspection of 
the cattle and farm by the House Committee or any one 
deputed by them. 

11. From time to time the Infirmary Committee shall 
advertise in the local papers the name or names of farmers 
who supply “ Milk under Control,” from cows guaranteed 
free from tuberculosis. 

The most important point is, of course, the guarantee 
that the herd is free from tuberculosis, and this can only 
satisfactorily be given after testing with tuberculin, but 
as it will be almost impossible to get this carried out at 
first, a step will be gained by the periodical inspection of 
the herd by a qualified veterinary surgeon. When the 
time is ripe for the control to be vested in sanitary 
authorities, the regulations referred to could be amplified, 
and the tuberculin test instead of being permissive be- 
come obligatory. 








ON “BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS IN RELATION 
. TO PUBLIC HEALTH.” 
By W. Hunting, F.R.C.VS. 


Abstract of paper read before the Sanitary Congress at 
Newcastle). 





Some facts bearing on this question are beyond dispute 
and may be stated without argument. 
(1) Tuberculosis is prevalent amongst the cattle of 
Great Britain. 


(2) Bovine tuberculosis is a danger to public health | 


owing to the infection of meat and milk. 

(3) Bovine tuberculosis is a serious cause of loss to 
stockowners and therefore a national loss. 

(4) The danger to human beings and the loss inflic- 
ted on stockowners are sufficient to warrant legis- 
lative interference. 

(5) The parties concerned are the stockowner, the 
meat and milk traders and the consumer ; the 
last may be taken as equivalent to the tax- 
payer. 

In framing a scheme for dealing with bovine tubercu- 
losis, we must be guided by the ascertained facts as to 
its nature, methods of spread and transmission to other 
animals. We are in this assisted also by the experience 
of foreign countries and by the success which has atten- 
ded legislation at home against analogous diseases. __ 

The general principles which have been followed in 
dealing with oP na animal diseases, may safely be ap- 
plied to tuberculosis. The regulations which have been 
successfully enforced to suppress cattle plague, pleuro- 
pneumonia, and foot-and-mouth disease have been justi- 
tied by the fact that those diseases were a national loss 
which could be prevented. The regulations required to 
suppress tuberculosis, are called for not only to prevent 
a national loss of wealth, but by a higher claim—the 
prevention of a danger to human life. 

I assume that it is absurd to try and gre human 
beings by inspecting meat and milk, whilst doing noth- 
ing to pele the source of infection, or to limit the 
disease in the animals from which meat and milk are de- 
rived. Any scheme to protect man must be conjoined 
With one to protect animals. 


The essential step is to include tuberculosis in the 


nimals’ Diseases Act, and to apply such regulations as 
ave been found beneficial in suppressing analogous 
lseases of animals. Much might now be done without 
special parliamentary action, by a simple Order of the 





| Board of Agriculture, but success would be more complete 

, and certain if the whole subject were dealt with in a dis- 
tinct and separate Act. 

; As a scheme for such an Act the following is 

offered :— 

(1) Compulsory Notification by the owner of the exis- 
tence of tuberculosis in an animal or a carease. 

This is essential to any legislative action, as it is only 
after the discovery of disease that any regulations can be 
enforced. There is nothing novel in the suggestion. It 
is now applied in relation to every contagious disease of 
animals which either causes great loss of animal life, or 
is a danger to human beings. It is enforced for rabies 
to protect man and for pleuro-pneumonia to protect cat- 
tle. It ought to be enforced against tuberculosis for both 
reasons. 

(2) Lsolation of Infected Animals when ordered by the 
local authority or its inspector. 

This power is possessed in relation to all the diseases 
at present scheduled in the Animals’ Diseases Act. It is 
absolutely necessary for the control of any contagious 
disease. 

(3) Application of the Tuberculin Test to animals that 
are suspected or which have been in contact with diseased 
ones. 

Unless there is evidence that tuberculin does no harm 
to healthy animals and that its reaction is reliable, its 
compulsory use cannot be justly sustained. That it does 
no harm to healthy animals has been conclusively proved 
by the experiments of Professors Law of Cornell Univer- 
sity, McFadyean of London, Bang of Copenhagen, and 
Nocard of Paris. The same authorities have convinced 
themselves by careful and extensive experiments of its 
reliable action as a test of the presence or absence of 
tubercular disease. Many other veterinarians in this 
kingdom have also used tuberculin, including Professors 
Macqueen and Dewar. ‘All are satisfied with its relia- 
hility—all save a few who have had no experience 
of it. 

It has been said, as an argument against the use of 
tuberculin, that it is possible by its action to convert a 
case of local infection into one of general infection and 
thus to produce disease in organs which were previously 
free. There is no evidence of this in cattle, but even if 

such result followed in a small percentage of cases it 
would not be a serious disadvantage. The life of an in- 
dividual animal is of small concern in carrying out re- 
pressive measures against disease ; and the effect of more 
rapidly developing disease in an infected animal would 
only be to confirm diagnosis and to hasten the time of 
slaughter. 

| (4) Compulsory Slaughter of all Animals showing dis 
tinct clinical signs of the disease. This regulation has 
been applied to every disease included in the Animals’ 
Diseases Act. A horse worth £100 found to be suffering 
from glanders may now be slaughter:d on payment of 
his carcase value. A milch cow suffering from well- 
developed tuberculous disease is more dangerous to man 
than the horse and seldom worth more than a fourth of 
the value mentioned. Every argument in justification of 
slaughtering the horse applies with increased force to the 
slaughter of the cow. 

(5) Compensation to be paid by the local authority for 
every animal slaughtered, to the extent of one-fourth the 
value, and no animal to be valued at more than £30. 

Parliament has already recognised the principle of 
paying compensation for animals compulsorily slaugh- 
tered. Slaughter is enforced for the oasibe good and not 
merely in the interest of the owner of a diseased animal. 
Were slaughter compulsory without compensation, noti- 
fication of disease would often be evaded and then the 
detection of infected stock would be extremely difficult. 
The experience gained in carrying out the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act during the last thirty years, has 














shown conclusively that the co-operation of owners can 
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only be obtained by payment of liberal compensation, 
and that without the co-operation of stock-owners the 
regulations cannot be successfully put in practice. 

It has been objected to compensation, that the stock- 
owner has no more claim on the public purse for loss re- 
sulting from disease, than has any other trader for loss 
to his plant or stock from accident. Disease as a cause 
of loss, cannot be put on the same footing as accident, or 
as such events as rain, lightning and other natural causes 
of injury. A contagious disease in this island can be 
stamped out, and its re-appearance prevented. If any 
other trade risk could, by a reasonable expenditure, be 
entirely and permanently removed, there would be good 
argument for that expenditure. The loss from contag- 
ious disease amongst live stock is not analogous to other 
trade losses, and if it can be shown that the cost is not 
too great, and that the measures proposed show a reason- 
able and not too remote probability of success, then the 
expediency of compensation is established. 

Another objection made to the payment of compensa. 
tion, is “that it would lead stock-owners to be more 
negligent, and that some might endeavour to make a 
profit out of their diseased animals.” If the full value 
of animals were paid as compensation, and no repressive 
measures accompanied the paying, this objection would 
have some basis of reason. No owner of stock ever yet 
had contagious disease amongst his animals without 
suffering serious loss, and payment of one-fourth the 
value of an animal cannot possibly recoup his loss. 
Compensation is never paid except for slaughter, and the 
right to demand compensation can only come after noti- 
fication. In other words, compensation is only paid to 
the owner who has detected an outbreak of disease, and 
enabled the authorities to put in force all the measures 
with which they are armed for the suppression of the 
disease. Repressive measures without compensation lead 
men to refuse notification of- disease, and encourage 
them to hide an outbreak whilst they get rid of 
infected animals, and so spread the malady to other 
centres. 

The only reasonable objection to compensation is when 
it may reach such an amount as to exceed the value of sup- 
pression. To rashly slaughter every animal in which 
tuberculosis could be detected, by clinical observation 
and by the use of tuberculin, would lead to such an 
enormous expenditure that no authority dare counten- 
ance it. There is no necessity for any such wholesale 
proceeding. Only the advanced cases would be imme- 
(liately slaughtered, the rest would be isolated until such 
time as they were fit to be killed for trade purposes 
an‘ meantime the spread of disease would be pre- 
venced, 

(6) Cleansing and disinfection of infected places would 
of course be enforced. 

(7) An implied warranty of freedom from tuberculosis 
should be enforced from the vendor of any animal sold 
for over £8 or less than £30, “for the purposes of meat 
and milk.” This would do away with the complication 
of the question which now results from the condemnation 
of carcases in the possession of butchers, or the condem- 
nation of cows kept for milking purposes. It would 
make the butcher and cowkeeper automatic detectors of 
diseased stock, and it would be no hardship on the stock- 
owner who would be assisted by the compensation paid 
him under the Act. [It would force all parties concerned 
to take the most careful precautions against disease ; 

whilst by eliminating the only incentive to the utilisa- 


tien of a diseased animal by cowkeeper or butcher. i.¢ 
9 Orley 


pecuniary loss, it would protect the public health. The 
warranty might be limited to ten days from the time of 
Eo. This would afford sufficient time to the 
butcher for slaughter, and to the cow-keeper for apply- 
ing the tuberculin test. The resolution adopted at the 


butchers’ Joss 
local authority, 


British. Medical Association, that the 
should be equally divided between the 


the seller, and the butcher is complicated and impractica- 
ble. Who would collect the different shares, and what 
is to prevent the buyer and seller taking advantage of the 
local authority ? 

That the seller should be responsible for a hidden de- 
fect is no novelty in law. The Sale of Goods Act already 
admits the principle, and at least one Court of Law in 
Scotland has decided that the sale of a tuberculous 
animal for meat does really come within the provisions 
of the Act. Nearly every European country recognises 
the responsibility of the seller, so far as a sale for “meat” 
is concerned. I venture to think that its application to 
“milk ” is quite as urgent, just and expedient. 

Such a scheme as I have drawn for the protection of 
our herds against loss, and for the protection of human 
beings against disease, should be carried out by local 
authorities, and not by a central office in London. The 
stamping out of pleuro-pneumonia was effected by 
slaughter of every head of cattle on the infected pre- 
mises. The superintendence of such a course could be 
undertaken from a central office. The suppression of 
tuberculosis does not require such a drastic measure, but 
it necessitates the gradual extinction of disease by the 
repeated slaughter of single animals at intervals of un- 
certain time, and therefore can only be supervised by an 
expert resident in the locality. A central authority is 
required such as the Board of Agriculture or the Local 
Government Board to control and assist the local 
authorities by enforcing some general and uniform 
action. 

As a supplementary measure, veterinary inspection of 
cow sheds and slaughter houses would be desirable ; and 
the home producer will doubtless insist upon inspection 
of foreign cattle, meat and milk. 








VETERINARY or OF MEAT AND 


From an article on this subject in last week’s .Vorth 
British Ayriculturist we take the following : 

“Views as to the incompetence of veterinarians as 
dairy and meat inspectors are, however, entertained only 
by indifferently informed or prejudiced persons. Their 
capabilities certainly bear favourable comparison with 
those of either the medical officers, sewer inspectors, 
butchers, or policemen, who too frequently perform such 
inspection. No ordinary training in human medicine 
gives the medical graduate that knowledge or experience 
of the diseases of animals which is systematically ac- 
quired by the veterinarian. The medical graduate who 
has taken his B.Sc. degree in Public Health, instituted 
about ten years ago, regards his elementary and perfunc- 
tory instruction in dairy and meat inspection, imparted 
by one or two visits to a suburban dairy, and to a town 
slaughter-house, as a very subsidiary department of his 
training on public health. The medical officers of health 
who have subsequently to deal with these special sub- 
jects, must greatly enlarge their knowledge of dairies 
and abattoirs before their inspection of either can be very 
effectual. With inadequate knowledge of comparative 
pathology, and of diseases affecting cows, medical officers 
of health have frequently blundered. Repeatedly they 
have fancied that they had discovered scarlet fever in 
cows, which are absolutely immune from this contagious 
eruptive fever of man. Qe lately it has been gratul- 
tously declared by a zealous officer that diphtheria in 
milk cows has been the origin of diphtheria outbreaks 1n 
children. Equally without foundation is the contention 
of some medical authorities that foot-and-mouth disease 
has been spread from cattle to their attendants. Dr. 
Marsden asseverates that veterinarians generally have 





not competent knowledge of pathology sufficient to 
qualify them as meat inspectors. But even the least 
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educated must surely be better acquainted with morbid 
anatomy than the policeman or the retired butcher, who 
appears to be Dr. Marsden’s model of a meat inspe¢tor. 

or many years veterinary undergraduates in the 
several schools, besides their systematic instruction in 
pathology, have received at the abattoirs regular teaching 
on morbid anatomy and meat inspection. The men now 
raduating as veterinarians certainly pass through a 
uller curriculum of comparative pathology than the 
ordinary medical, or even the B.Sc. graduates ; while the 
teaching is specially directed to those morbid conditions 
which injuriously affect the meat or milk, and unfit it 
for consumption as human food. This is the view 


generally entertained by those most ror amy to judge. 


Dr. Sims Woodhead, superintendent of the Research 
Laboratory of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
for many years has been one of the examiners on path- 
ology and bacteriology for the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons, and in this and other ways has had un- 
usual opportunities of guaging the capabilities of veter- 
inarians. In his paper read at Newcastle, above referred 
to, he stated that meat should be inspected by veterinary 
surgeons, and further observes, “ Whenever I want a 
reliable opinion on any animal, or whenever I desire to 
learn anything about the natural history of a disease in 
an animal, I at once appeal to a veterinary surgeon ; and 
in most cases I am thoroughly satisfied with the opinion 
that I get.” 








SWINE FEVER AND IRISH IMPORTS. 





In the year 1894, pigs to the number of 586,552 were 
exported from Ireland to Great Britain, and last year the 
total reached 549,511, whilst for the first eight months of 
the present year the number has been 348,115. In con- 
nection with this trade, it becomes of interest to glance 
at the official figures relating to swine fever in the two 
countries. The average number of swine slaughtered 
- outbreak is much greater in Great Britain than in 

reland. The outbreaks in Great Britain afford no 
grounds upon which to base any expression of the hope 
that this troublesome disease may be on the decline in 
our island. It is different in Ireland, where the official 
figures point to a great improvement. Down to the end 
of 1895 the disease was rapid and contagious, and though 
there has since been a oe meter it is noteworthy that in 
the last quarter of the two years the outbreaks were only 
one-tenth as numerous as in the first quarter. The Lord 


Veterinary Surgeons at Variance. 


Before His Honour Judge Edge, at Plymouth County 
Court, on Wednesday, Major Arthur W. Pollock, of 
Taunton, sued Thomas Endle, Plymouth, for £14, loss 
sustained by the purchase of an unsound horse through 
the negligence of defendant’s performance of his duties 
as a veterinary surgeon. Major Pollock, in a A last, 
bought a horse from Mr. Jackman, horse dealer, of 
Caprera Mews, Plymouth, subject to a veterinary sur- 
geon’s certificate of soundness. Mr. Endle was called in, 
and verbally assured Major Pollock that the horse 
was perfectly sound. In consequence the purchase was 
completed, and Major Pollock paid £57 10s. for the 
horse. On May 16th Mr. Endle posted to plaintiff a cer- 
tificate, notifying that the animal was “perfectly sound.” 
On Major Pollock riding the horse in Taunton a friend 
of his remarked that it was suffering from bone spavin on 
the near hock. In consequence, although incredulous, he 
had the animal examined by two veterinary surgeons, 
Messrs. Elder'and Young. Both certified that the animal 
was suffering from spavin in the bone of long standing. 
Mr. Bloye, of Plymouth, was also called by plaintiff to 
show that such a spavin as Messrs. Elder and Young de- 
scribed could not have been developed after its sale. 
Major Pollock returned the horse to Mr. Jackman, pay- 
ing a forfeit of £10.—Mr. Endle, examined in defence, 
denied that the horse had any suspicion of spavin. He 
had examined the horse since its return, and it had no 
spavin whatever. Mr. Jackman had since sold the horse 
for £57 10s. again, and it had given complete satisfaction 
—Mr. P. T. Pearce, for plaintiff, said his client was wil- 
ling to have the horse examined by a veterinary surgeon 
appointed by His Honour, and abide by the result.— Mr. 
T. W. Martyn, for Mr. Endle, accepted the challenge, and 
His Honour said he would appoint an independent man 
from Exeter, the horse being now in North Devon.— 
Verdict for plaintiff if there was a spavin, and for de- 
fendant if there was no spavin.—Somerset City Observer. 





Another Lime Tale. 

At the Bow Street Police Court on the 15th inst., be- 
fore Mr. Vaughan, Thomas Tester, a cattle dealer, of 
North Cheam, Surrey, was charged on a warrant with 
forging and uttering a receipt with intent to defraud the 
Board of Agriculture.—Mr. Sims, who prosecuted on be- 
half of the Treasury, said that in June last there was an 
outbreak of swine-fever on the prisoner’s premises. 





Lieutenant and Privy Council in Ireland are the acting | 


authority directing there the work which is done by the 
Board of Agriculture in this country. Considering that 


| 


Measures were taken by the Board of Agriculture to 
check the attack, and subsequently the defendant sent 
in a claim to the Board, as he was entitled to do, to be 
recompensed for the expense he had been put to. The 


the Trish authorities have a smaller area to deal with, claim amounted to £14 11s. 11d., but no vouchers were 
and that they are not hampered as we are by the impor- | Sent with it. The prisoner was asked for the vouchers, 
tation of pigs, it isnot unreasonable to suppose that by a | 2nd he supplied them. One of the items of the claim 


determined effort they could sweep the disease out of the 
sister island. If this were accomplished, the authorities 
im Great Britain would be able to see their way much 
more clearly.—The Times. 


(About a year ago The Times, voicing the official hopes of 
the Board of Agriculture told its readers that swine fever 
was decreasing and that there was reason to believe the 
efforts of the Board would soon be even more successful. 
Now it calmly confesses there is no hope of its decline. The 
Veterinary Department in Ireland is successful in control- 
ling the disease, and the only explanation the Agricultural 

ditor of the ‘* leading journal ” can find for this is, that it 

48 “‘ a smaller area to deal with.” We, with more reason, 
credit the success to the difference in direction—to veterin- 
ary versus military direction.—Ep | 





| 








was 14s. for one and a half yards of lime and carting. 
The claim purported to be an exact account of the ex- 
penditure, and among the vouchers sent in was a receipt 
for 12s. for one and a half yards of lime supplied. The 
claim was eventually settled by the payment of £9 16s., 
but subsequently it was suspected that the receipt men- 
tioned above was not correct, and it was found that the 
prisoner had only bought half a yard of lime, worth 4s. 
and that the receipt had been fraudulently altered to its 
present amount. A warrant was applied for, and the 
prisoner was arrested by Detective-sergeant Fuller.-— 
Evidence to this effect was given, and the prisoner, who 
declared that he had paid 12s. for the lime, called his 
father-in-law, George Harwood, to prove that one and a 
half yards was bought. The witness stated that a man 


;employed by the one wend was sent for the lime and 


| 


brought it in three batches, on the third journey bringing 


the receipt produced.—The lime merchant’s assistant, re- 
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valled, said that the witness Harwood called himself and 
paid 4s. for half a yard of lime, signing his name T. 
Chester in giving a receipt for the goods. The cart only 
came once on that day.—Another witness confirmed this, 
and the prisoner was committed for trial. Bail was 
allowed in two sureties in £50 each. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISS ORMEROD. 
SIR, 

With your permission I much desire to express my 
thanks for the sympathy which has been so kindly and 
widely extended to me in the great loss which I have 
sustained in the recent decease of my valued sister, Miss 
GrorciaANa E. Ormerop, F.E.S., not only my skilled 
colleague in agricultural entomology, but the cordial 
friend and constant companion of the whole of our joint 
lives. 

From the great number of kind letters which I have 
received I find it impossible to reply to them all indi- 
vidually, and therefore I trust I may be allowed through 
the medium of your columns to offer my sincere thanks 
to all those who have so kindly extended the expression 
of their sympathy to me in my loss. 

[ am now again able to give careful attention to all 
applications with which I may be favoured as to identifi- 
cation or prevention of injurious insects, and shall be 
only happy if I can be of service.-—Yours, &e., 

ELEANOR A. ORMEROD. 


VETERINARY SURGEON'S FEES. 
STR, 

The report of a legal case on the above subject in Zhe 
Record of Sept. 19th will be read with interest by all 
practitioners who are desirous of being properly remu- 
nerated for their services. The decision of the judge and 
his remarks are encouraging, and show that he at least 
values professional services in a right manner. 

Most of us are very much against sueing clients who 
refuse to pay reasonable fees, and for this reason are 
sometimes compelled to take very much less than the 
amount due, but if we do happen to bring on a case of 
this kind, we should not expect to see one of our own 
profession appear in Court against us, and give evidence 
that our charges were exhorbitant. 

he veteriuary surgeon who appeared as a witness for 
the defence in this case gave some startling evidence on 
the question of fees, at least such a scale would appear 
to us in this country as simply absurd. It is stated in 
the report, that for attendance three miles away, the sum 
of 3/- would be charged. Why even a cabman would 
not be satisfied-with that amount, and would look for a 
gratuity in addition, nor could we send out one of our 
farriers for a like sum. Again it is stated that the 
charge for making out a certificate would not be more 
than 5/- !! 

What do we spend four years at College for, at heavy 
ges and hard study, if we have to work ‘at 7 aoe 
mi e, and write a certificate in a legal case for 5/- , 

_ The public do not name our fees, it is the profession 
itself that has the power of insisting on proper remuner- 
ation. Let ee be ever so keen it is no excuse 
for a lowering of fees to such an extent as this. The 
public pay solicitors, medical men, architects, ete ina 
proper manner because they know there is noalternat; ? 

then why should not veterinary surgeons receive na he. 
remuneration? By all means let us treat the po : with 
consideration and give our services gratis if necessary, 


but to those who can afford to pay we should admit of 





no meanness on their part, but insist on reasonable fees. 

If veterinary surgeons only took a leaf out of Trade 
Union books in the matter of fair pay for fair work it 
would be of advantage both individually and collectively. 
—Yours ete., 


Cork, Sept. 21. E. Watuis Hoare. 


SWINE-FEVER FEES. 
DEAR SIR, 

Allow me to thank Mr. Parr for his prompt reply to 
my letter 7e swine fever fees. My object in questioning 
Mr. Parr was to find if he could enlighten us in the mode 
of formulating our charges, for as he intimated that he 
was very well paid indeed he probably had, by some pre- 
cedent, managed to come off better than the rest of us in 
fees allowed him, for I know that during the pleuro- 

yneumonia time our charges were by no means unifoim. 
Ve find such is not the case. 

In defence of his assertion that we are very well paid 
indeed, Mr. Parr has twitted me for being too slow over 
my work. Be that as it may I think I ought to have 
some idea of the duties, being a County Inspector for the 
past 13 years and having 61 cases for the Board since 
they took the matter up. Indeed if I had not had a fair 
experience I would not in the first place ventured on the 
task of deposing Mr. Parr from the pedestal on which he 
has placed himself as a champion of Justice. He has ad- 
mitted one cardinal point—that our responsibilities and 
duties have latterly increased, which is Just my conten- 
tion, but there is no mention of any increased re 
muneration. 

Our duties under our new instructions are trebled, and 
even more in some cases. We are now instructed to 

lay the part of butcher, appraiser (without the £2 
anes and veterinary surgeon. 

The pigs slaughtered in the case I quoted I was 
obliged to help catch and kill myself. Where does the 
tripe washer come in now? For my part I did not much 
object to the latter, as there certainly was a dash of pro- 
fessional element in it, and indeed a thorough post- 
mortem cannot very well be conducted without plenty of 
washing, but pig sticker to Her Majesty’s Government is, 
to my mind, a little wide of the mark for a professional 
man. One dose was quite sufficient for me of this 
amusement, so have since taken a regular man to accom- 
pany me—a butcher—who has been allowed 2s. 6d. for 
journey and 6d. per pig slaughtered. (Please note). 

Kindly let me give Mr. Parr another case illustrating 
our most liberal treatment. On 22nd February last, a 
bitter cold day, was summoned to a farm to meet Board 
Inspector. Nearly 200 pigs to be inspected and certified 
as healthy or diseased for the purpose of assessing valua- 
tion. Time occupied almost the whole of the morning. 
Fee allowed, one guinea. I would ask Mr. Parr in all 
seriousnees : is this even a living wage for men in our 
position ? ; 

Take again the rate of mileage allowed, 6d. per mile 
both ways. Surely our horses, harness and conveyances 
are kept on an equal with a cab turn out, and our time 
time on the box equivalent to that of a cabman. Then 
why are we knocked down to this mean and miserable 
pittance. Are we not as much entitled to our cab fare 
as any of the lay officers of the Board ? 

Now, as regards our responsibilities, Mr. Parr has been 
careful to exclude “examinations as to soundness” in his 
argument, and why? He very well knows that this Is @ 
branch in our profession in which we are placed in a most 
responsible position in relation to veterinary Jurispru- 


| dence and consequently entitled to a corresponding fee, 


but in my humble opinion our responsibilities now 1 
swine fever investigations are miles in frout of “eX 


aminations,” although there is no poosihllity of any 
legal proceedings if we should make mistakes. We 
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are a body of professional men just now placed 
fairly on our mettle; we must all feel proud 
that our status has been improved and placed “on 
on a sounder footing, thanks in a very great measure to 
the unremitting energies of the Editor of this paper. 
The tardy recognition of our past services comes at a time 
when we are face to face with the ignominious failure of 
the Board to tackle this plague, or even to keep it in 
check without our help and co-operation. Now is our 
chance and it behoves us to carry out our investigations 
in a thorough earnest manner, and correspondingly 
remunerated I hope. ; : 

I am sorry Mr. Parr’s professional services to his 
county are so ill appreciated, judging from the pay, and 
am glad to say that we in Surrey are treated a little 
more generously, being paid 25s. for each journey and 
inspection any distance in our district, and 10s. 6d. each 
post-mortem. Apologising for the length of this letter. 
—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

J. W. Epwarps. 


Deak SIR, ; 

Although I am not, and not likely to be, a veterinary 
inspector, I should like to know through the medium of 
your valuable journal if you or any of your readers can 
explain why an inspector who condemns a few pigs for 
swine-fever is only paid £1 1s. for his skill and the loss 
of a day in the bargain, whereas the local auctioneer who 
values the same pigs, which takes him, to and from the 
lace of inspection, only half an hour, is paid £3 3s. for 
bis trouble. It seemes to be either a waste of public 
money or else the veterinary profession is the cat’s paw 
of the Board of Agriculture. 

“ TGNORAMUS.” 


SHOULDER LAMENESS. | 

Sir 
It is rather late to discuss the paper on shoulder lame- 
ness read before the Midland Counties Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, but there are one or two points on which 
I should like to say a few words if you can find space in 


horse in which the first rib was fractured by a shaft 
penetrating the breast just below the jugular vein. I re- 
moved at different times several pieces of bone which 
together formed about two inches of the first rib. 
Neither immediately after the accident or during the 
healing of the wound did lameness form a marked symp- 
tom. The horse stood on the leg of the affected side as 
well as on the other ; the shoulder did not drop or the 
knee bend during rest, so I think we want a little more 
confirmation before we accept as a definite cause of 
acute shoulder lameness, fracture of the first rib. The 
horse went to work before the wound had quite healed 
and has never shown any signs of lameness, although I 
have the middle of his first rib in my office. 

In conclusion I may say that I admire you and any- 
one else who start discussions or give histories of cases 
which may help to make our knowledge of the disease 
we have to treat more definite and our diagnosis more 
precise. But in striving after precision we must not lose 
sight of the fact that if one structure is injured the sur- 
rounding structures must generally be more or less impli- 
cated, so that in the majority of cases of injury to the 
shoulder all we can say is that it is “ shoulder 
lameness.” 

I for one refuse to believe that the supra-scapular 
nerve could be injured by ordinary means without in- 
flicting serious injury upon the muscles &c. which cover 
and surround the scapula and I think we may err as 
much in trying to differentiate where no distinction 
exists as by including a variety of injuries under one 
general heading.—I am, yours truly, 

EpeGar D. Jonnson. 

St. James’s Street, Nottingham, 

September 20th. 





FESTINA LENTE. 
SIR, 
Every well wisher of our body must, I think, very 
much regret to see the hints which have lately appeared 
in your widely read publication as to the financial posi- 


The Record. fi ; 

First in reference to the possibility of dislocation of 
the shoulder joint which you seem to doubt. I have 
seen two cases, one in a cow and the other in a foal. The 
cause of the accident in the cow was as far as I remem- 
ber unknown, the animal being found in the pasture very 
lame with its toe trailing on the ground or carried dur- 
ing movement. I found the head of the humerus to be 
dislocated outwards, and although I cast the animal and 
used every means I could think of to reduce it, in con- 
junction with another veterinary surgeon, we quite 
failed. The cow was kept alive for some months ina 
stall but she was never able to use her leg and had ulti- 
mately to be destroyed. The case in the foal was caused 
by its galloping against a strong projecting rail in a 
fence. [cast and chloroformed this case, ‘but although 
assisted by another veterinary surgeon we were unable to 
reduce it, the humerus being dislocated outwards as in 


the cow. I found when traction was applied to the leg | 


that however much force . was used it did not move the 
head of the humerus downwards in the least, and I think 
the triceps would have to be torn before reduction would 
% possible by that means. The foal died from pyzemia 
a fortnight after my attempted reduction, during the 
intervening time it trailed its toe on the ground during 
movement. * ‘ A 
_ I did not have an opportunity of making post-mortems 
Meither case, but 1 feel absolutely certain that the 
head of the humerus was dislocated outwards in loth 
Instances, 

Second. In reference to lameness produced by frac- 
ture of. the first rib I had a case some months ago of a 


tion of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. I ap- 
|prehend that at the present moment there is no likeli- 
hood of any immediate crisis or perhaps pecuniary diffi- 
culty, but when we see that stock has to be sold to meet 
‘current liability, that the holding of a summer examina- 
| tion “is a serious matter for financial reasons,” and when 
/we find our respected president casting about to find 
| ways and means for raising funds, it strikes one with a 
certain amount of suspicion and alarm that the position 
of the College is not what it should be, although it is 
clear that with three thousand devoted members loyal to 


| their profession nothing like a real money disaster can, 


or will, be allowed to happen. Would it not be well for 
our Council to look at the matter dispassionately and see 
whether the severe restriction of a four years course at 
the schools is not exerting and likely to exert an influ- 
ence opposite to that of prosperity. I gather from your 
weekly column of advertisements that there is a dearth 
of pupils willing to join practitioners at the present 
moment ;in my own limited ride there are several eligi- 
ble young gentlemen anxious to join us but their parents 
or they themselves consider the conditions for member 
ship too heavily handicapped. The Camden Town Col- 
lege with its handsome, but well deserved, subsidy from 
the Royal Agricultural Society can, no doubt, for a time 
atford to lookon with equanimity, but one, at least, of the 
: ; et oo Ze ; 
private Colleges is in a different position altogether, and 
does not hesitate publicly to declare that the new state 
of things means for it collapse and ruin. Many of us 
would regret to see the institutions we are so proud of 
and which has cost us a struggle in times past get into 
so undesirable a position. Our corporate body is com- 
paratively very young and needs gentle usage and foster- 
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ing care ; individually we have done and can do much, 
and as a body we should endeavour to progress surely and 
soundly ; careful to find out our own needs, toprovide and 
protect what we require and what the public will expect 
and require of us, not a sort of hop and skip progress, 
now this way, now that, until on some,points none of us 
know on what we have decided and what we have not. 
For the present it can scarcely be expected that we can 
accomplish so much as these powerful and richly en- 
dowed corporations which have taken vast sumsof money 
and centuries of careful thought and study to build up 
and bring to their present state of greatness.—Yours 
faithfully, 
Wo. PENHALE. 











Commonications, Books, aNpD Papers RECEIVED:—Miss E. 
A. Ormerod, Capt. J. A. Nunn, Messrs. A. E. Macgillivray, 
J. G. Parr. E.R. Gibson, E.D. Johnson, J. H. Parker, 
H. D. Chorlton, J. W. Edwards, W. Penhale, Barnstaple, 
‘‘Tgnoramus,” ‘‘ A Lover of Truth.” 

The West Indian Home Builder 








Veterinary Societies —Addresses. 


Alterations for this list must be duly netified by the Secretaries 


Bomuay V.M.A. 
Pres: Major Jas. Mills, m.R.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Dr. 8. K. Nariman, M.v., B. 8¢., L.Vv.sc. 
N. D. Dhakmarwala, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
S.N. R Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
N. Narsingrao, Esq., G.B.v.c 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: V. E. Vakharia, Esq., G.3.v.c, 


Borver Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. Armstrong, F.R.c.v.s., Penrith 
Treas: Mr. H. Thompson, m.k.c.v.s., Aspatria. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.k.c.v.s., Warwick-rd, Carlisle 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


CautcuTta V,M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, M.R.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah 


Cenrrat V.M.S. 

Pres. Professor J. Penbeithy, r.r.c.v.s. 

Don. Sec. Mr F.C. Mahon, m.r.c.v.s., 
93 Huddlestone-rd. Tufnell! Park, N. 
Meetings, ¥irst Thursday in eaci: month, except August 
and September, 1() Red Lion Square. Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Shipley, .R.c.v.s., Great Yarmouth 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCaul. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. J. A. Todd. 


Vet. Men. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Pres: Mr. ‘?. D. Lambert, r.x.c.v.s. Store Street, Dublin 
Hon. Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, m.r.c.v.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


LancasHIRE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Joseph H. Carter, r.x.c.v.s., Burnley 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Harry D. Chorlton, .n.c.v.s., 
97a Oxford Street., Manchester 
Meetings, Ist Thursday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LINCOLNSHIKE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. H. Howse, m.n.c.v.s., Lincoln 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. A. Robiuson, M.n.c.v.s., Market Deepj 
Meetings, Second ‘Thursday, Feb., June and Geter . 


Mipuanv Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. L. Gooch, F.n.c.v.s., Stanford. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, r.r.c.v.s., 
Camden House, High St., West i 
Meetings, Second Fiiday in Peb.. * sg i 


NationaL VET. ASSOCIATION. 
Pres: Mr. James F. Simpson, rF.R.c.v.s., Maidenhead 
Sec: Prof. Macqueen, London 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.R.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 
Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. W. Shipley. Jnr., F.R.c.v 3., 

South Town, Great Yarmouth 
Sec. of Prov. Com: Mr. W. R. Mills, m.n.c.v.s. 

Castle Meadow, Norwich 


NationaL VETERINARY BenevoLent & Morvan 
DEFENCE SoOcIeETY. 
Pres: Mr. Geo. Morgan, F.x.c.v.s., 95 Stanhope-st. Liverpool 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, F.n.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, M.k.c.v.3., 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New Soutn Wates V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.s. 
Vice: Mr. Edward Stanley, F.R.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec. d& Treas: Mr. A, P. Gribben, m.n.c.v.s. 


NortH or Enetanp V.M.A, 
Pres: Mr. G. M. Mitchell, m.r.c.v.s., Sunderland 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. T. Finney, M.8.c.v.8, 
20 Bengshaw-road, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Meetingx, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Nortx oF Scorntanp V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. James Thompson, m.R.c.v.s., Aberdeen 
Hon. Sec: Mr. WW. Skinner, m.R.c.v.s., Old Meldrum 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. L, Robson. 
Sec: C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 


Royau Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. L. Butters, m.r.c.v.s., Paddington. London, W 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.R.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royat Scotrtisn V,.S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.R c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.R.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


RoyaL VETERINARY COLLEGE M.A. 
Pres: Prof. Hobday. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Reeks, M.R.c.v.8. 
Assist. H.S. Mr. F. Crowhurst, R.V.C., Camden Town, N.W. 


Scortish Merroponitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Cameron, m.8.c.v.s., Berwick-on-Tweed 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.z.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro’ 


Sour DurHam anD NortH YoRKSHIRE V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. P. Snaith, m.R.c.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SoutHeRN Counties V.M.S§. 
Pres: Mr. J. T. King, m.n.c.v.s, Bournemouth, Hants 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.r.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants. 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


SoutH WaLEs aNnD MonmovutHsHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. T. Edwards, .x.c.v.s., 83 Windsor-st, Neath 
Hon Sec. Mr. Frederic D. McLaren, r.R.c.v.s., 
161 Ystrad Road, Pentre, R.S.O., Glamorgan 
Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


WESTERN Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. C. Hedworth Golledge, m.n.c.v.s., 
Sherborne, Dorset 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. B. Nelder, F.n.c.v.s., Paul Street, Exeter 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


West oF Scorntanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety, Coll. Glasgow 
Treas: Mr. John Neil, m.n.c.v.s., Partick 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Hugh Begg, u.n.c.v.s., East Kilbride 


Yorxsurre V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr._J. Clarkson, m.r.c.v.s., Garforth 
Hon. Sec; Mr. Frank Somers, m.B.c.v.s., 4 Wade Lane, Leeds 





Second Tuesday in August, November: 


Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and October. 
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